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NEW  BRONZE  COINAGE 


REPKINTS  OF  ARTICLES  WHICH  APPEARED  IN  THE  “SUN”  AND 

“ DERBYSHIRE  COURIER.” 


" WTiether  a fertile  land,  and  the  industry  of  its  inhabitants,  would  not  prove  inexhaustible 

funds  of  real  wealth,  be  the  counters  for  conveying  and  recording  thereof  what  you  will  — 

paper,  gold,  or  silver  ? ” , 

Bishop  Berkley  s Qtienst,  a.d,  1700. 


LIVERPOOL : 

D.  MARPLES,  PRINTER,  LORD  STREET 

1860. 


THE  NEW  BRONZE  COINAGE. 


From  the  Sun,  December  8,  1860. 

A short  hill,  for  a new  description  of  Copper  Coins,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Gladstone,  quietly  passed  through  Parliament 
last  summer.  This  measure  was  entitled,  “A  Bill  to  Extend 
the  Enactments  relative  to  the  Copper  Coin  to  Coin  of  Mixed 
Metal.”  The  preamble  stated  that,  “whereas  her  Majesty 
may  think  fit,  for  the  public  convenience,  to  cause  to  be  issued 
coins  of  bronze  or  mixed  metal,  instead  of  copper  moneys,  or 
for  the  purposes  of  the  like  payments  for  which  copper  moneys 
have  been  paid  current,”  be  it  enacted  that  such  coin  of  bronze 
or  mixed  metal  shall  be  placed  in  the  same  legal  position  as 
the  current  copper  coin,  and  “ all  enactments  whatevei,  wheie 
current  copper  coin  is  mentioned  or  referred  to,  shall  be  con- 
strued and  take  effect  as  if,  in  addition  to  current  coin,  current 
coin  of  bronze  or  mixed  metal  had  been  also  in  every  such 

case  mentioned  or  referred  to.” 

In  taking  a vote  of  ^10,000  only  for  this  new  coinage. 
Mr.  Gladstone  mentioned  some  curious  facts.  “ The  whole 
value,”  he  said,  “ of  the  copper  coinage  was  £800,000,  and 
the  quantity  of  copper  was  3,500  tons.  Taking  the  copper  at 
£107  10s.  per  ton,  the  actual  value  was  only  £379,000,  so 
that  the  copper  coin  was  a token,  the  intrinsic  value 

being  less  than  one-half  of  the  nominal  or  apparent  value. 

“ A part  of  it  was  counterfeit,  and  another  part  foreign  coins, 
and  another  injured  and  battered — one  third  required  renewal. 

“ If  it  were  renewed,  such  as  it  now  was,  he  should  be  obliged  to 
ask  for  a vote  of  £400,000,  but  he  recommended  that  we  should 
follow  the  example  set  by  France,  and  the  plan  which  has 
been  tried  in  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia — and  he  might  have 
added  in  the  United  States — and  substitute  bronze  and  mixed 

metal  tokens  for  our  copper  coinage.” 

A new  coinage  is  an  event  that  always  excites  considerable 
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piblic  attention,  and  calls  forth  a great  diversity  of  opinion 
ai  to  its  merits.  The  new  copper  coinage  is  no  exception  to 
t le  rule.  All  the  details  of  its  size,  appearance,  “image,  and 
s iperscription,”  have  been  minutely  criticised.  As  far  as  our 
own  opinion  goes,  we  think  the  bead  too  large,  and  the  reverse 
excellent.  It  is  altogether  a pretty  coin,  and  for  lightness,  free- 
c om  from  unpleasant  odour,  and  richness  of  colour,  infinitely 

j referable  to  the  old  copper  coinage. 

But  these  are  trifling  advantages,  compared  with  the  recogni- 
tion which  this  coinage  affords  of  the  complete  absurdity  of  the 
\ rinciple  that  the  intrinsic  and  nominal  value  of  money  should 
g'o  together. 

Lord  Liverpool,  the  founder  of  the  bullionist  currency 
fchool,  laid  it  down  as  a principle  that  all  money  is  not  only  a 
1 aedium  for  the  exchange  of  commodities,  but  “ itself  at  the 
jame  time  the  value  or  equivalent  for  which  goods  are  ex- 
changed.” Acting  on  the  principle  of  Lord  Liverpool,  the 
Government,  in  1798,  employed  Mr.  Boulton  to  coin  copper 
•)ennies,  halfpence,  and  farthings  of  intrinsic  value.  A pound 
of  copper  was  coined  into  18  pence,  36  halfpence,  or  72 
:arthings.  The  Soho  Mint  poured  into  circulation  not  less 
i han  1,200  tons  of  copper.  But  this  copper  money  being  of 
■ ntrinsic  value,  it  became  worth  the  while  of  dealers  in  copper 
;o  melt  it  down.  This  was  accordingly  done ; the  expense 
)f  the  coinage  was  thrown  away,  and  the  country  was  again 
subjected  to  the  inconvenience  of  a deficiency  of  copper  money, 
[n  1805  another  issue  of  copper  money  took  place,  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  intrinsic  value  was  tampered  with — 24  pennies,  instead 
of  18,  being  then  formed  out  of  a pound  of  copper.  On  the 
same  relative  scale  of  value,  48  halfpence,  or  96  farthings, 
were  coined  from  a pound  of  copper.  These  coins,  not  being 
absolutely  of  intrinsic  value,  were  found  to  remain  in  circula- 
tion ; they  answered  the  purposes  of  money  much  better  than 
the  coins  of  really  intrinsic  value  had  done.  They  were 
neither  melted  nor  exported.  As  time  passed  on  these  coins, 
however,  became  much  worn  and  defaced.  That  did  not  pre- 
vent them  from  discharging  the  functions  of  money  ; they 
passed  for  the  exchange  of  commodities.  But  the  bad  con- 
dition of  the  coinage  afforded  facilities  for  putting  fictitious 
coins  into  circulation.  In  the  Session  of  1859,  therefore,  Mr. 
Gladstone  introduced  a bill  for  making  a new  copper 
coinage.  This  coinage  has  just  been  issued.  The  metal  is 
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a kind  of  bronze,  containing  copper,  95  parts;  tin,  4; 
zinc,  I.  And  whereas  in  1798  a pound  of  copper  was  coined 
into’  18  pennies,  and  in  1805  into  24  pennies,  a pound  of 
bronze  is  now  coined  into  48  pennies.  A penny  of  1860  is 
half  the  weight  of  a penny  of  1805,  and  three- eighths  of  the 
weight  of  one  of  1798.  The  new  bronze  coinage  is,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  a mere  token.  The  intrinsic  value  of  a 
penny  of  this  coinage  is  less  than  a halfpenny , i.  e.,  with  a 
halfpenny’s  worth  of  copper  bearing  the  Mint  stamp,  a penny  s 
worth  of  debt  can  be  legally  discharged,  or  a penny’s  worth 

of  taxes  paid. 

This  money  can  be  useful  only  for  domestic  circulation;  to 
the  foreigner,  one  bronze  penny  is  only  a piece  of  metal  worth 
less  than  a halfpenny.  But  “what  renders  it  comparatively 
valueless  as  a commodity  is  its  excellence  as  money.  The 
bronze  penny  will  discharge  perfectly  its  functions  of  money, 
for  it  is  not  liable  to  be  hoarded,  melted,  or  expoited. 
Observe  that  the  poor  man  will  by  law  be  compelled  to  take 
twelve  of  these  tokens,  not  worth  more  than  sixpence,  for  a 
shilling.  But  will  he  be  injured  ? Not  in  the  least.  He  can 
discharge  a shilling’s  worth  of  indebtedness  with  his  tokens, 
and  he  can  pay  Mr.  Gladstone  back  in  his  own  coin  for 

his  taxes. 

It  is  expected  that  a considerable  sum  of  money  will  be  saved 
to  the  country  by  the  issue  of  this  cheap  and  convenient  copper 
coinage.  The  silver  coinage  is  at  present  also  not  of  intrinsic 
value.  But  why  should  its  nominal  value  approximate  so 
nearly  as  it  does  to  its  intrinsic  value  ? If  you  have  a little 
penny,  why  not  have  a little  shilling  ? It  may  be  said  that 
the  crime  of  coining  would  increase.  Experience  has  shown 
that  if  we  have  a well  executed  coin,  and  the  Mint  does  its 
duty  in  discovering  and  punishing  the  coiners  of  base  money, 
the  crime  may  be  kept  within  the  average  limits  of  delin- 
quency. 

But  the  most  important  consideration  remains.  Why,  if 
we  have  copper  tokens  for  a penny,  and  silver  tokens  for 
a shilling,  should  we  not  have  gold  tokens  for  a pound  ? 
Why  should  we  not  have  the  cheapest  and  the  most  convenient 
token  for  a pound — namely,  a one-pound  note  I The  dis- 
advantages of  such  paper  money  are  entirely  phantoms  of  the 
bullionist  imagination.  The  advantages  are  many  and  great. 
Were  an  amount,  demonstrated  by  long  experience  to  be  per- 
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Jectly  safe— such  as  SiO  millions— of  bank  notes  issued,  under 
1he  sanction  of  Parliament,  receivable  for  taxes,  these  notes 
^fould  maintain  their  value.  Government,  which  issued  them 
Jbr  a pound  each,  would  receive  them  for  a pound.  They 
would,  in  fact,  be  less  liable  to  fluctuate  in  value  than  a gold 
j.overeign  is.  Foreign  trade  would  be  carried  on,  as  it  has 
(iver  in  reality  been,  by  barter.  A foreign  merchant  who 
brought  commodities  to  sell  in  this  country  would  receive  bank 
notes,  and  exchange  them  for  the  commodities  which  he 
wished  to  carry  back.  If  he  wished  to  carry  back  gold,  he 
would  exchange  the  bank  notes  at  a bullion  merchant’s  for 
gold  at  the  market  price  of  the  day.  The  advantages  of 
i)ank  notes,  from  £1  and  upwards,  for  domestic  circulation, 
would  be  many  and  great.  Unlike  gold  sovereigns  of  intrinsic 
•ralue,  they  would  not  be  hoarded  or  exported,  but  would 
:’emain  in  circulation,  discharging  the  functions  of  money. 
The  effect  would  be  that  the  country  would  suffer  no  more  from 
he  exportation  of  a ton  of  gold  than  it  does  from  the  expor- 
;ation  of  a ton  of  iron.  The  pernicious  system  of  raising 
lie  rate  of  discount,  and  contracting  the  currency,  in  order  to 
ibrce  down  the  price  of  all  commodities,  and  bring  back  gold 
;o  the  country,  would  be  at  an  end.  Trade  and  commerce 
It  present  exist  in  this  country  under  the  constant  dread  of 
1 monetary  crisis  and  a panic.  Such  would  no  longer  be  the 
iase.  A short  time  since  the  exportation  of  a few  millions 
Df  bullion  to  France  caused  the  rate  of  discount  to  be  raised 
:o  six  per  cent.  If  political  events  in  the  United  States  cause 
1 drain  of  gold  from  England,  or  should  the  large  corn  impor- 
tations cause  a few  more  sovereigns  than  usual  to  be  tem- 
porarily withdrawn  from  the  Bank,  a monetary  pressure  will 
recur.  Anything  which  causes  a drain  of  gold  immediately 
disarranges  our  whole  commercial  system.  will  farther 

tell  Mr.  Gladstone  who  would  benefit  by  cheap  gold  tokens, 
w national  paper  money.  The  people  of  England.  They 
would  retain  the  money  necessary  for  the  circulation  of 
commodities  from  hand  to  hand,  and  for  the  fair  and  honest 
remuneration  of  their  labour.  Their  money  would  not,  as 
Qow,  be  one  day  depreciated  by  a glut  of  gold,  for  which  the 
Bank  is  obliged  to  issue  out  bank-notes  when  they  are  not 
wanted,  thereby  endangering  unwholesome  speculation,  nor 
would  it  be  subject  to  irregular  and  violent  contractions,  by 
which  commerce  is  paralysed  and  labour  starved. 


Tlie  monster  evil  of  modern  times  is  owing  entirely  to  the 
currency  crotchets  of  the  Peel  and  Ovekstone  school  of 
philosophical  quacks.  An  end  can  be  put  to  the  evil  any  day, 
by  making  the  gold  sovereign  as  completely  a token  as  the 
copper  coin  now  is,  or  as  the  silver  coin,  with  a little  alteration, 
would  become.  We  defy  the  whole  race  of  bullionists  to  prove 
that  any  serious  evil  consequence  would  follow. 


From  the  Derbyshire  Courier. 

Mr.  Gladstone’s  new  copper  coinage  has  just  made  its 
appearance.  For  lightness,  beauty  of  colour,  and  freedom 
from  the  unpleasant  smell  of  all  the  former  copper  coinages, 
the  new  coin  is  decidedly  superior  to  the  old.  Out  of  100 
parts  of  this  bronze  coin,  95  parts  are  of  copper,  4 of  tin,  and 
1 of  zinc.  The  artistic  execution  of  the  new  coin  is  good — 
particularly  that  of  the  reverse.  Britannia,  with  her  ship  and 
lighthouse,  is  a noble  figure. 

But  this  coinage  must  be  regarded  as  the  introduction  of  a 
new  monetary  principle.  For  the  first  time  in  our  monetary 
system,  a coin  is  issued,  the  intrinsic  value  of  which  differs  very 
materially  from  its  nominal  value.  A bronze  penny  is,  in 
fact,  intrinsically  worth  less  than  a halfpenny,  according  to  the 
value  of  copper.  This  new  coinage  will,  therefore,  neither  be 
melted  nor  exported,  but  will  continue  to  be  what  it  was 
intended  to  be — i.  e.,  mojiey.  The  saving  to  the  country  will 
also  be  very  considerable — we  shall  use  cheap  tokens  instead 
of  dear  pennies. 

Let  any  one  consider  for  a moment  the  saving  which  it 
would  be  to  the  country  if  we  had  cheap  paper  money,  £l 
notes  and  upwards,  instead  of  dear  gold  sovereigns.  With 
Bank  Notes  for  our  domestic  circulation,  the  withdrawal  of 
gold  would  be  perfectly  innoxious.  We  should  still  possess 
Paper  Money  for  our  domestic  circulation.  This  paper  made, 
as  the  copper  coinage  is,  a legal  tender,  and  secured  from 
depreciation  by  being  receivable  by  the  Government  for  all 
taxes,  would  discharge  cheaply,  efficiently,  and  with  perfect 
security,  all  the  functions  of  money. 

The  only  thing  which  stands  in  the  way  of  this  great  mone- 
tary reform,  is  an  idle  crotchet  of  Peel  and  Overstone,  which 
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the  panics  of  1819,  1825,  1847,  and  1857  have  proved  to  he 
as  ridiculous  and  impracticable  as  it  is  unjust  and  ruinous. 

The  whole  commercial  class  would  benefit  immediately  and 
largely  by  money  at  a settled  and  equitable  rate  of  discount, 
and  a freedom  from  the  ruinons  disasters  of  periodically 
recurring  monetary  panics.  And  last,  not  least,  we  can  assure 
Mr.  Gladstone,  that  that  inestimable  functionary,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  would  he  a prosperous  and  a popular 
man.  Give  the  country  a steady  and  unfluctuating  circulating 
medium,  and  the  talent,  energy,  and  industry  of  the  people 
will  have  fair  play.  Uncertainty,  commercial  depression,  and 
panics,  lie  at  the  root  of  all  our  financial  difficulties.  And 
commercial  depression,  speculative  over-trading,  and  monetary 
crises  have  been  proved  by  sad  experience  to  be  the  unevitable 
attendants  on  the  unsuccessful  attempts  to  carry  out  Lord 
Liverpool’s  system  of  money  of  intrinsic  value.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone dislikes  loans,  and  so  do  we.  But  with  a well- 
regulated  monetary  system,  the  resources  of  the  country  would 
not  only  he  found  sufficient  for  ordinary,  hut  even  for . 
extraordinary  requirements.  In  time  of  peace,  the  great 
incubus  of  the  country — the  National  Debt — might  be  rapidly 
reduced.  In  time  of  war,  a revenue  might  be  raised  adequate 
to  the  necessary  expenditure.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  already 
thrown  overboard  the  bullionist  theory  of  money  of  intrinsic 
value.  Let  him  go  boldly  on  in  the  course  of  Currency 
Reform,  and  he  will  restore  permanent  prosperity  to  his 
country,  and  enable  England  once  more  to  take  her  proper 
position  among  the  nations  of  Europe. 
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D.  JfARPLKS,  PRINTER,  LIVERPOOL. 
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